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In Parliamentary debate an English 
lord remarked that ‘‘the first major casu- 
alty of the war was the national system of 
edueation,’’ a sentiment echoed in almost 
the same words in the Manchester City 
Council. ‘‘Children Running Wild’’ are 
the headlines of the London Times.  Col- 
umns upon columns are written in the 
English newspapers about education; in 
fact, not in the last thirty years has so 
much attention in the press and by the 
general public been devoted to education. 

The modern, stream-lined kind of war 
has been the cause of it all. Formerly, 
war—like schools—had its own geographic 
sphere. To-day, the ‘‘total war’’ means a 
complete disruption of all civil life in the 
combatant nations. A million children had 
to be moved in England in three to four 
days! This alone constitutes one of the 
greatest mass migrations in all history. 
Families broken up, communities flooded 
with new residents, buildings wholly un- 
available, children lost and strayed (if not 
physically, at least emotionally and men- 
tally)—these are but a few of the neces- 
sary educational concomitants of twentieth- 
century ‘‘total war.’’ 

Like the exodus from Egypt, the mass 
evacuation of English school children from 
dangerous areas presented a stupendous, a 
frightening task. But long-range plan- 
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ning helped to alleviate the distress of the 
moment, when it came. 
Munich crisis, the London County Coun- 
cil’s education authorities were preparing 
their evacuation orders. Children had to 
be prepared for the stay away from home; 
mothers had to be warned and advised of 
the progress of their little ones. Local 
school authorities had to be kept apprised 
of the location of their peripatetic schol- 
ars. Schools without 
teachers without all their pupils, pupils 
without their own teachers, all without the 
accommodations of homes they were ac- 
customed to enjoy, children sans books and 
school supplies, teachers without equip- 
ment or educational aids—all these excep- 
tional events, and more, were the every- 
day problems of the authorities. Some 
schools found themselves billeted in ten 
different villages; others, with erroneous 
assignments. All had to report back to the 
home school, so that parents could know 
where their dear ones had gone. The chil- 
dren were given government post cards to 
write home. Slowly, too slowly for some, 
the plan began to find itself and began to 
show results. The wonder is, not that 
some minor details may have gone awry, 
but that the whole plan worked as well as 
it did. 

The early paeans of praise ‘for the forth- 


As early as the 


school buildings, 
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coming bucolic life of the city child in 
some cases ended on a sour note. Dis- 
satisfaction with unsanitary and unac- 


customed conditions was voiced, and the 
partial breakdown of the education system 
was deplored by high and low. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury announced in Parlia- 
ment that during the first four months of 
the war some 400,000 to 500,000 children 
were deprived of schooling, and _ conse- 
quently of free meals and free or cheap 
milk. (Subsequently, the milk consump- 
tion has risen to some sixty per cent. of its 
prewar level.) Street gangs began to op- 
erate, and in some regions children ran 
riot. Editorially, the London Times rue- 
fully admits the large amount of part-time 
instruction, and its columns teem with 
complaints from schoolmasters about the 
‘‘nartial paralysis’? of education through 
the breakdown of compulsory education, 
and with resolutions for its restoration by 
teachers’ associations, civic and political 
groups. 

What 


scenes? 


has been behind the 
Dislocations in any such gigantic 
one million school 
It was only 


voing on 


task as evacuation of 
children were to be expected. 
a ‘‘temporary retrogression,’’ said Lord de 
la Warr, the then president of the Board 
of Education. And it will soon be straight- 
ened out, no doubt. The English people 
seem to have taken it all in amazingly good 
humor. What is of more lasting signifi- 
cance, however, is the Parliamentary action 
which has been taken affecting education 
in all of its manifold forms in Great Brit- 
ain and North Ireland. 

So far as relates to pupils, such legisla- 
tion has had far-reaching effects. Some 
three and one half years ago legislation 
was enacted affecting England, Scotland 
and Ireland, to become effective on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939—prophetie date! The compul- 
sory school age was to be raised from four- 
teen to fifteen years. This was the result 
of a long program of public education. 
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But Mars has his own ways! Within two 
months of the declaration of war by En. 
gland, this statute was postponed until a 
later date, obviously no earlier than the 
end of the war. It was justified on wholly 
understandable grounds; namely, that ie 
administration would be impossible under 
a war-time strain, that sufficient and ade. 
quately equipped buildings were wunavyail- 
able and that educational economies must 
be the order of the day during war. 

Yet the British bulldog elings tena- 
ciously to the national ideal. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1939, the London Times Educational 
Supplement said editorially: ‘‘The threat 
[of war] must not allow us to forget that 
September 1, 1939, is a notable date in our 
educational calendar.’’ It pleaded that, 
come what may (and war came in three 
days!), ‘‘the principles of the Act should 
be kept in mind.’’ Bitterly it recalled the 
exploitation of youth in the last war and 
foresaw the future when it ended upon the 
caution that ‘‘we have to be on our guard 
against the possible dislocation of educa- 
tional machinery.’’ Marvelously stubborn 
are these British! Even after two weeks 
of the war had gone by, the Home Office 
issued reminders to school managers of the 
provisions of the act. But, alas, the Fates 
would have it otherwise! 

Nor would the rigors of war permit the 
continuance of other socially desirable ser- 
vices to the young. Since 1935 special 
courses of instruction have been provided 
for unemployed adolescents between four- 
teen and eighteen years of age, with atten- 
dance compulsory, if necessary, at the dis- 
eretion of the Minister of Labor. The day 
after war began these courses were SUS- 
pended. To-day there are some three and 
one half million boys and girls in Great 
Britain between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, eighty-seven per cent. of whom 
are outside the scope of compulsory educa- 
tion. Furthermore, with the beginning of 
this year, there was a reduction in the 
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maximum working hours of boys and girls 
under sixteen from forty-eight to forty- 
four hours per week. These circumstances, 
linked with the fact that, strange as it may 
appear, the war seems to have caused a 
creat deal of unemployment among boys 
and girls of this age-range, render the ces- 
sation of these special courses especially 
unfortunate. But the government is not 
blind to the potential political and social 
danger inherent in this situation. Strenu- 
ous and apparently successful efforts are 
being made to reopen the evening institutes 
and institutes for further study, specially 
developed to meet the educational and rec- 
reational needs of this group. It is a wel- 
come sign, too, that even in the midst of 
martial fury, the great scientist, Dr. A. 
E. Morgan, pleads not only for the restora- 
tion of the fifteen-year compulsory age 
limit, but also for a further eighteen-year 
limit for compulsory part-time education. 

One more salutary provision for the pro- 
tection of school children has fallen by the 
wayside, pending the restoration of peace 
in Europe. Parliament found it necessary 
to postpone the operation of provisions for- 
bidding the employment of children under 
twelve during certain hours and in certain 
employments, and of children under fifteen 
in various quarries, workshops and fac- 
tories. The English far-sighted perspec- 
tive is seen in the tacit editorial disap- 
proval of this bill when the London Times, 
after disclosing that youngsters under 
twelve were being drawn into agricultural 
work despite the availability of many un- 
employed able-bodied men, condemned the 
use of these children to obtain ‘‘cheap 
labor’? and expressed the hope that the 
Board of Education would put a stop to 
the practice. 

English teachers have borne a heavy 
burden in this war. Cast into new sur- 
roundings, without equipment or available 
buildings, at times, with the children in 
highly emotional states, they have been 
thrown upon their own resources to find 
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useful means of occupying the minds of 
their pupils. Their services have extended 
far beyond the normal teaching day, and 
in many ways they have become the civil- 
ian soldiers. 

The profession has suffered economically 
as well as psychologically. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of teachers in private schools 
have lost their positions, especially the 
women teachers. 
take positions in the government service 


Nor were they able to 


for civil defense, such as air-raid wardens, 
because teachers were on the government’s 
list of ‘‘reserved occupations.’’ Bleak un- 
employment stares many of them in the 
face. Despite Parliamentary prodding by 
Mr. de Rothschild, the Board of Eduea- 
tion and the Ministry of Labor have taken 
no steps to alleviate their situation, and 
the board has instructed local school au- 
thorities to make no new commitments for 
teaching personnel because of possible ex- 
cesses of teachers over present needs. 
Those still on the job are being paid on 
their prewar rate of compensation, except 
in private schools where many have suf- 
fered salary cuts. But even so, teachers 
in evacuated areas are placed under severe 
financial burdens, being compelled to con- 
tinue their commitments for rent in their 
home areas, and also to assume new obli- 
gations in the areas to which they have 
been assigned. Preliminary reports dis- 
close that this amounts to an additional ex- 


pense equaling about eight per cent. of the 


total annual salary of a teacher. 

For teachers who have undertaken war 
service, liberal Parliamentary concessions 
have been enacted. Employers are re- 
quired to guarantee reinstatement; and 


local educational authorities are author- 


ized, although not directed, to make good 


to the teacher-soldier any loss of salary 
ineurred by going to war. Similar resolu- 
tions by individual authorities during the 
last war were then interpreted to apply 
only to teachers who voluntarily enrolled, 











but it would seem that the present pro- 
visions apply to all teachers, whether they 
volunteer or are drafted for service. Fur- 
thermore, Parliament has protected teach- 
ers from any loss of their pension rights 
during war service by providing that the 
period of war service shall count for pen- 
sion purposes as teaching service. 

Arbitrary commandeering of school 
buildings for military or civil defense pur- 
peses has provoked vigorous and wide- 
spread condemnation in Parliamentary 
debates, in newspaper editorials and par- 
ticularly in the correspondence columns of 
the London Times. ‘‘Ruthless Official 
Action’’ charged the headlines of the 
London Times Educational Supplement. 
However, the resentment is directed more 
at the method of commandeering than at 
the failure to make plans for compensation. 
As time passes, moreover, many buildings 
taken in the first rush, are being returned 
to their original use. 

The resultant shortage of school build- 
ings has been accentuated by the virtual 
elimination of new school-building con- 
struction, not through any official ban, but 
because of the difficulty of obtaining labor 
and supplies allocated first to more press- 
ing purposes. However, where _ school 
buildings are needed for war purposes, 
government loans may be made for neces- 
sary alteration and repair work. 

The universities have not escaped the 
pinch of war. Their powers have been ex- 
tended, both as to the use of their funds 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 

As one agency after another pleads for federal 
aid in equalizing educational opportunities 
throughout the country, agitation increases for 
congressional action on at least one of the several 
bills now in committee. Current reports indi- 
cate, however, that Congress plans to consider 
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for war purposes, and in the power to coy 
sider war service in the eligibility for 
scholarships and prizes. Oxford and Cam 
bridge have been permitted to suspend the 
terms of appointment, under certain coy 
ditions. The university student, however 
has been hard hit. Many have experi 
enced difficulties in meeting additional] 
expenses of travel and board at evacuated 
eenters. The registrations tell the story 
University College dropped from 2,000 to 
below 1,000; the London School of Keo- 
nomics from 950 to 450, and Oxford from 
5,000 to 2,700. To the colleges this loss of 
revenue is a serious problem. 

Such is the grist of the War Parliament 
That dislocations of program and _ person 
nel should occur under such chaotic con- 
ditions is inevitable, and it is illuminating 
for those of us fortunate enough to be able 
to avoid the holocaust to see the effect upon 
our brethren across the sea. May these 
perplexities be of short duration and not 
destructive of all the hopes and aspirations 
that have gone into the growth of a fine 
educational system! ‘‘No subject is so 
certain to be neglected as education,’ |a- 
ments the Manchester Guardian, and none 
is more important in a war. Well was it 
said in Parliament by Viscountess David- 
son that ‘‘it will not be much good if we 
win the fight on the foreign front if at the 
same time we lose the home front.’’ En- 
gland seems well aware that in the “‘schools 
in exile’’ an entire generation, if not ulti- 
mate victory, can be imperiled. 


only the questions of national defense and relief 
appropriations before adjournment. An exam- 
nation of the Congressional Record reveals that, 
of the twenty-six bills introduced since the open- 
ing of the Seventy-Sixth Congress in January, 
1939, only three have been discussed on the floor, 
and those hastily; the remainder have not as yet 
been reported out of committee. 
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fhe South would be the chief beneficiary of 
ih of this legislation. As is well known, these 

states have the largest proportionate numbers of 

children of school age and the lc west per-capita 
property values. In spite of the fact that the 
state appropriations for education are relatively 

the lowest, some of the Southern states spend a 

far larger proportion of their total tax revenues 

for edueation than do many of the wealthier 
states. Since their burdens are so much heavier, 
this money does not go far in solving the prob- 
lem of providing adequate educational facilities. 

Senate Bull 1305, which was introduced early 
in 1939, is based on the major recommendations 
if the President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. In general terms it requests appropria- 
tions for states and territories in order to pro- 
vide more effective programs of education. This 
bill has been debated and an amendment made 
to it. But no further action has been taken on 
this or any other proposed piece of legislation 
affecting education. 

Other bills have been presented which call for 
the promotion of conservation education, for the 
development of programs of adult civie educa- 
tion and for the extension of vocational educa- 
tion. House Bill 3517 asks for the equalizing of 
educational opportunity through federal grants- 
in-ald. 

Among the measures brought before Congress 
during the present session is Senate Bill 3170, 
which aims to provide vocational guidance, vo- 
cational training and “employment of opportu- 
nities” for youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five years and increased educational op- 
portunities for high-school, college and graduate 
Another is House Bill 9579, which 
provides for a ten-year program of federal as- 
sistanee to the states for public-school buildings 
and equipment according to needs as determined 
by surveys and studies. These bills, like the 
others, are still in committee and will probably 
stay there until the end of the session, when they 
will automatically be “killed.” 

While edueation is recognized as the concern 
of the states primarily, such groups as the White 
House Conference on Democracy, the research 
division of the NEA, the Edueational Policies 
Commission and the American Youth Commis- 
sion have stated that federal aid is imperative. 
This is in continuation of a movement initiated 


students. 
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by the NEA Commission on the Emergency in 
Edueation, which was organized soon after the 
United States entered the first World War, and 
which succeeded in having introduced in Con- 
gress in successive sessions bills proposing fed- 
eral aid for public schools, for adult education 
in Americanization and in the reduction of illit- 
eracy and for the education of teachers, as well 
as the organization of a Department of Eduea- 
tion with a cabinet portfolio. The 
growth of the NEA after 1920 was due in large 
part to its sponsorship of this federal-aid pro- 


marked 


gram. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

THE above “Event” was already in type when 
President Roosevelt announced the plan for a 
training program of vast proportions to meet 
the needs of national defense under the condi- 
tions of present-day highly mechanized warfare. 
Suggested at once was an expansion of the activ- 
ities of the CCC and the NYA to prepare per- 
haps a million young men, not for military ser- 
vice in the traditional sense of the term, but for 
the highly skilled duties involved in the construc- 
tion, operation and repair of aircraft, tanks and 
other implements of modern war. 

That this is a real need is evidenced by the fact 
that a serious shortage of skilled labor in many 
of the mechanical trades has been repeatedly re- 
ported ever since the long-awaited upswing in 
business and industry became a fact. The 
marked success of the CCC in the few oceupa- 
tional fields with which it has hitherto been con- 
cerned has led competent students of the problem 
to believe that the organization of an industrial 
CCC is by far the most promising way in which 
to meet the new needs on the side of specialized 
skills. 

In addition to an army of highly skilled tech- 
nicians, it is clear that specialized corps of tech- 
nologists will be needed—men (and probably wo- 
men as well) who are in a broad sense engineers 
This course, 


rather than artisans. means, of 


rigorous basic training in pure and applied math- 
Appar- 
ently, it is chiefly in this field that the machinery 
developed so successfully by the NYA in provid- 
ing financial aid to students in the higher institu- 
tions ean be expanded and revised to meet the 


ematies and in the physical sciences. 
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needs of the situation that has so suddenly con- 
fronted the nation. 

It would seem, then, that the failure of Con- 
gress to act upon the educational bills already in- 
troduced may be more than compensated, in so 
far as appropriations are concerned, by this ex- 
tension of the educational programs of the CCC 
and the NYA. 
adequacies and inequities of education in the 


There remain, of course, the in- 


public elementary and high schools, which most 
of the proposals before Congress have aimed to 
correct. In taking the long view, the question 
will doubtless arise as to the degree in which an 
adequate educational preparation for national 
defense depends, not only upon specialized pro- 
grams of techniques and technologies, but also 
upon the efficiency of universal education in the 
lower schools. Is it at all significant that En- 
gland, as reported in the leading article of this 
number of ScuHoo. AND Socrety, regarded the 
breakdown of her lower schools as the “first 
major easualty of the war’? 


SUMMER OFFERINGS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THIRTEEN special institutes and conferences 
and six educational workshops are scheduled for 
the summer quarter of the University of Chicago. 
The summer quarter is a regular session of the 
university, and is divided into two terms, the first 
beginning June 19, the second, July 22. 

Two of the workshops, one in home economies 
and the other in elementary education, are being 
conducted in Allegan County, Mich., under the 
joint auspices of the university and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Workshops on the home 
campus will eover elementary, secondary and 
general education and the education of teachers. 

Demonstration schools, ranging from elemen- 
tary grades to the junior college, will present 
classes in the languages, arts and sciences and 
in health education. A feature of the program 
will be the cooperative formulation of a basic 
Co- 
incidental with the study in the demonstration 
classes will be discussions on methods of evalu- 


high-school course by teachers and pupils. 
4 7 


ating teaching. 

Following the convention of the National 
League of Teachers Associations, a “League Col- 
lege” will be held, July 8-19, laying particular 
emphasis on recent findings in child development 
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and problems of taxation and school support 


All institutes and conferences will be comple 


mented by regular courses at the university jn 
Included in the list are: The 
Harris Foundation Institute, 
June the third annual Conference on 
Reading Problems for Administrative Officers 
and Teachers, June 26-29; the Institute for the 
Study of Renaissance Culture, June 26-Aucust 
14; the seventh Conference on Business Edues 
tion, June 27-28; a conference on housing jm- 


the various fields. 
sixteenth annual 


27-28 ; 


provement, June 28-29; the fourteenth annual 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Hiche 
Institutions, July 10-12, and a conference for 
administrative officers of publie and_ private 
schools, July 15-19. 

Altogether, 750 courses will be given by 465 
instructors during the summer quarter. Among 
the visiting professors will be I. Keith Tyler, 
assistant professor of education, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University ; George 
D. Stoddard, dean, Graduate School, and director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of Iowa; Ethel Kawin, director of 
guidance, Gleneoe (Ill.) publie schools; John B. 
Whitelaw, head, department of education, State 
Normal School, Brockport, N. Y.; William E. 
Young, director, Division of Elementary Eduea- 
tion, New York State Education Department; 
John Merriman Gaus, professor and chairman, 
department of political science, University of 
Wisconsin; H. C. P. Debye, director, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Physies, and Edward Kil- 
loran Brown, professor of English, University 
of Toronto. 


PRESS REACTIONS AND THE TEACHER 


RELATIONS between the press and the teacher 
are unsatisfactory because each is inadequately 
informed about the other. Yet the press is vital 
as a means of interpreting the schools to the 
public and in its turn the field of edueation is 
important to the press as a source of news and 
reader support. These points were made in a 
panel discussion on “The Teacher and the Press” 
at the first Northeast Regional Conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA 
held at Yale University on May 25. Direct rela- 
tions of a large part of the population with the 
schools are decreasing with the corresponding 1n- 
crease in the population of older people. For 
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this reason, too, adequate press coverage and in- 
terpretation are urgent. 

Laurence B. Johnson, coordinating assistant, 
New Jersey Edueation Association, and chair- 
man of the panel, recommended larger appro- 


’ and better or- 


priations for “publie relations’ 


ganization throughout the schools for dealing 
with the press. 
Alonzo F. 
School of Education, New York University, sum- 
marized the diseussion of this and of other panels 


Myers, professor of education, 


on the relationship of the teacher to the public, 
to the board of education, to the teachers college 
and to his own profession. 

He was followed by Roma Gans, associate in 
curriculum and teaching, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who outlined new steps the 
teaching profession must take. She urged teach- 
ers to become more active as citizens in their 
communities. To make the public more “educa- 
tion-minded,” teachers must be citizens first and 
teachers second. This participation in public 
affairs would help the public to understand what 
the schools were trying to do. Students would 
also gain a better understanding of the commu- 
nity from the teacher. Miss Gans scored those 
in the profession who are aware of civic evils 
in their communities, but who do nothing to 
remove them. 

Approximately 1,000 teachers and school ad- 
ministrators from New England and neighbor- 
ing states attended the conference. 


TEACHERS DECRY ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTHORITARIANISM 

REMARKING that “it is the job of the super- 
visor to develop a staff of teachers who think,” 
Stephen F. Bayne, associate superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, New York City, 
touched off a heated but informal debate at the 
first annual May conference of the New York 
Kindergarten-6B Teachers Association at Plum 
Point, N. Y. 

His statement was greeted with applause from 
the classroom teachers, one of whom arose to say 
that “our supervisors won’t let us think.” Com- 
missioner Johanna M. Lindlof, president of the 
association and a member of the New York City 
Board of Education, joined the teachers in eon- 
demning authoritarianism in school administra- 
tion, according to The Sun (New York), May 27. 
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In my thirty-five years’ teaching experience, I’ve 
seen district superintendents come and go, and each 
time we got a new superintendent we introduced 
new methods. The word spread that he’s a bug on 
this, that or the other thing, so we all placed red 
lines here, or we made a rush for the flash cards or 
we hastened to introduce the activity program. . . 
If our supervisors will change their tactics of super 
vision and give the teaching staff a chance, we’d 
have better schools. 


Principals and superintendents present de- 
fended themselves and supervisors by aceusing 
the teachers of inertia and lack of courage in ex- 
pressing their views. One principal stated that 
teachers refrain from revealing their opinions 
because they are afraid of extra work. 

At other sessions of the conference the need 
for greater teacher participation in the deter- 
mination of school policies and methodology was 
emphasized. 

William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and John L. Tildsley, retired associate su- 
perintendent, New York City, discussed “The 
Teacher and Social Responsibility” at the closing 
session of the conference. Both speakers agreed 
that teachers should be more concerned with the 
individual child than with attempts to create a 
new social order. Dr. Kilpatrick declared, how- 
ever, that “the school must build in each child a 
sense of social responsibility and social intelli- 
gence.” 

Dr. Tildsley said that a survey showed that 
thirty-one of thirty-seven school systems had 
adopted the policy of “promoting on schedule,” 
sending children through school on the basis of 
age rather than of ability. “I am a little fear- 
ful,” he added, “that the education we have been 
giving our boys and girls during the past twenty 
years has not been such as to make it easy for 
them to endure hardness, to persevere to the end, 
to go forward animated by a strong sense of 
duty.” 


PENNSYLVANIA REHABILITATES 
WORKERS FOR AVAILABLE 
JOBS 


UNEMPLOYED persons and persons on the relief 
rolls in Pennsylvania, who have requisite back- 
ground and training but lack specifie skills in 
fields where jobs are now open, are the bene- 
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ficiaries of a new program of expansion in voca- 
tional training and in retraining courses. Short- 
ages in almost 300 skilled and semi-skilled job 
classifications have been reported to the Penn- 
sylvania Job Mobilization Committee. This con- 
dition is said to be partially due to the lack of 
specific skills among potential workers on relief, 
and in an effort to remedy this situation the 
retraining program was created. It is expected 
to result in reduced relief and unemployment 
lists. 

Schoolhouse doors will soon be opened to men 
and women with forgotten or outmoded skills 
and to youth with limited skills and work habits. 
Students will be selected by a committee repre- 
senting Pennsylvania county boards of assis- 
tance, local offices of the State Employment 
Services and public-school officials. Classes will 
be established only when it is known in advance 
that those who complete the course will have rea- 
sonable assurance of a job. At least fifteen stu- 
dents will have to be enrolled in each class; an 
average of twenty is preferred. 

The departments of Publie Assistance, Publie 
Instruction and Labor and Industry are cooper- 
ating in carrying out this project. The salaries 
of teachers, for example, are being paid by the 
Department of Public Instruction, through an 
appropriation provided by a legislative act in 
1939. Expenses for paper, heat, light and other 
facilities and equipment will be paid for by the 
loeal schools. 

Among the occupations for which training and 
retraining classes have been suggested are air- 
plane mechanies, auto-body and fender repair- 
ing, household and janitorial service, machine- 
shop management, power sewing-machine opera- 
tion and welding. 

The objectives of the Job Mobilization Com- 
mittee are to reduce unemployment and the cost 
of relief and to institute local programs of occu- 
pational adjustment as a long-range treatment of 
these vital problems. The retraining schedule is 
one phase of the committee’s work. 


EDUCATION IN THE “LOW COUN- 
TRIES” AT THE TIME OF THE 
NAZI CONQUEST 


HOouuaND has long been an enlightened nation. 
5 


When Napoleon conquered the country he was 
so favorably impressed with the excellence of 
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the schools that he used certain features of the 
educational system as a model for the French 
schools. With the end of the French rule and 
with the adoption of the constitution in 1815, 
education became again a matter of state con- 
cern and certain policies then put into effect 
were continued, at least until the Nazi conquest, 
A notable characteristic of edueation in the 
Netherlands, for example, has been a probably 
unparalleled recognition of freedom of teaching. 
even in the lower schools. One wonders how 
long this will last under Nazi rule. 

While elementary instruction was widely dif- 
fused, schooling was not compulsory in the 
Netherlands until 1900. This delay was doubt- 
less caused in part by sectarian disputes. In ad- 
justing these, an interesting policy was adopted. 
All schools, both secular and denominational, 
have been supported by the state and teachers’ 
salaries have come entirely from the state coffers. 
Appropriations for education have been liberal; 
20.2 per cent. of the total budget was set aside 
for this purpose in 1938. The upkeep of the 
school buildings, however, has been a responsi- 
bility of the local communities. 

The Netherlands has been important to Great 
3ritain as a souree of varied agricultural prod- 
ucts. However, the proportion of the Nether- 
lands’ population engaged in agriculture is 
smaller even than that of Belgium, which is the 
most densely populated country in Europe and 
which one would infer to be the most highly 
industrialized. This may account in part for 
the fact that the Netherlands has achieved a 
status in education substantially higher than that 
of her sister “low country.” Nearly 16 per cent. 
of the Netherlands’ population was enrolled in 
elementary and infant schools in 1937-38. In 
the same year, the proportion was 11.5 for Bel- 
gium, although in the latter country schooling is 
by law compulsory between the ages of six and 
fourteen, as against six and thirteen in the 
Netherlands. 

Above the elementary schools in the Nether- 
lands are the grammar and modern schools. 
There are also technical schools, housewifery 
schools, agricultural schools and normal schools. 
Special schools are provided for mentally and 
physically handicapped children. Some munici- 
palities have had kindergartens. Four public 
and two private universities and three technical 
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high schools have been the agencies of higher 
education. 

Above the elementary grades in Belgium there 
are the écoles moyennes, or middle schools, and 
above these the royal athenaeums, colleges and 
lycées. Schools within each group have been 
supported in different ways. The four univer- 
sities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent and Liége have 
had in normal times a combined enrolment of ap- 
proximately 10,600 students. 
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A testing of the army conscripts in the Nether- 
lands in 1937 revealed that 0.1 per cent. could 
neither read 
for Belgium are not available, but it is probable 
that illiteracy has been substantially reduced 
sinee the first World War. In 1914, the Bel- 
gians were the least enlightened of the north- 


nor write. Comparable statisties 


western European peoples, although well in ad- 
vance of the Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese 
and of the peoples of south central Europe. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


urine the summer-vacation period of 1940, 
ScHooL AND Socrety will be published each 
week in a sixteen-page edition, a policy adopted 
in the past at times when the economic situation 
of the immediate future was difficult to predict. 
Under normal conditions, a reduction in the size 
of the journal during the summer months will 
permit the publication of a larger journal for at 
least some of the numbers during the academic 
vear. 

A SCHOOL-BOARD regulation compelling chil- 
dren to salute the American flag was upheld in 
an eight-to-one decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on June 3. The ease in- 
volved two children, members of the religious 
sect, Jehovah’s Witnesses, who, in 1935, refused 
to salute the flag as required by the school board 
of Minersville, Pa. In arguments on the recon- 
ciliation of the rights of religious freedom and 
national unity, Justice Felix Frankfurter said 
that the American flag is the “symbol of our 
national unity, transcending all internal differ- 
ences, however large,” within the framework of 
the Constitution. Justice Harlan F. Stone dis- 
stating that the majority decision 
seemed “no more than the surrender of the con- 
stitutional protection of the liberty of small 
minorities to the popular will.” 


sented, 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Homer WILLARD ANDERSON, superintendent 
ot schools (Omaha, Neb.) has been elected to 
the superintendeney of the St. Louis schools. 
ScHooL AND SocreTy announced in its May 25 
number the appointment of Leland Hanford 
Lamb to the same position at a caucus meeting 
ot the Board of Edueation. Mr. Lamb withdrew 








later, however. Before his appointment to the 
Omaha post in 1932, Dr. Anderson had been 
superintendent of schools in Denver (Colo.) for 


ten years. 


Payson SmitH, former commissioner of edu- 
cation in Maine and Massachusetts, will join the 
staff of the University of Maine (Orono) in the 
fall as professor of education. Dr. Smith is at 
present a lecturer in the Graduate School of 
Edueation, Harvard University. 


T. P. Hanson, instructor in English, Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), has 
been appointed to an associate professorship at 
Newberry (S. C.) College. 


Haroutp E. Burtt, who has been serving as 
acting chairman of the department of psychol- 
ogy, Ohio State University,-since the death of 
George F. Arps in September, 1939, has been 
made permanent chairman. 


Herbert E. WRINKLE, superintendent of the 
Bartlesville (Okla.) public schools for the past 
five years, has been elected superintendent of 
schools in Oklahoma City. He sueceeds C. K. 
Reiff, whose term ends on July 1. 


ARTHUR CALVERT SMITH has been appointed 
secretary to James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University. He succeeds Huntington 
Thom, who has resigned to practice law. Mr. 
Smith has been in the investment and banking 
business in New York City. 


Francis B. HaAas’s appointment as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, which was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 26, 1939, has been con- 
firmed by a two-thirds vote of the state senate. 
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S. W. Reaves, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Oklahoma, has resigned but 
will remain at the college as professor of mathe- 
Dr. Reaves has held the deanship for 
fifteen years. Edgar D. Meacham, now assistant 


maties. 
dean, succeeds him. Dr. Reaves’s post as head 
of the department of mathematics will go to J. 
QO. Hassler. 
fessor of speech, has accepted an appointment 
at Ohio State University. The vacancy caused 
by his departure will be filled by William M. 


Walter B. Emery, associate pro- 


Sattler, of the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham. KE. Thayer Curry, now of New York 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, and William B. Ragan has 
been appointed assistant professor of elemen- 


tary education. 


Cora J. Beckwitu, chairman of the depart- 
ment of zoology, Vassar College, has resigned 
after forty years of teaching. Rudolf T. Kemp- 
ton, curator of the museum of natural history 
at the college, has been appointed to fill her 
place. 
Henry C, 
College (Wilmore, Ky.), has resigned. 


Morrison, president of Asbury 
After 
designating Dr. Morrison president emeritus, 
the board of trustees of the college appointed 
| ee ie 


1935, to the presidency. 


Johnson, exeeutive vice-president since 


Water W. CHENOWETH will retire as pro- 
fessor and head of.the department of horticul- 
tural manufactures after twenty-eight years of 
service at Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
Professor Chenoweth reached the retirement age 
of seventy years in May. 


CASWELL GRAVE, head of the department of 
zoology, Washington University (St. Louis), has 
retired from active service. At a dinner given 
recently in his honor, an announcement was 
made of the establishment of the Caswell Grave 
Scholarship for Biological to be 
awarded annually to a graduate of the insti- 


Research, 


tution. 


RECENT DEATHS 

CAROLINE SHELDON Moore, since 1921 asso- 
ciate professor of biology, University of Red- 
lands (Calif.), died on May 22 at the age of 
sixty-nine years. Miss Moore had been pro- 
fessor of biology and dean of women at Linfield 
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College (MeMinnville, Ore.) for six years he. 
fore going to the California institution, 


S. F. Howarp, superintendent of the Ink, 
(Miss.) schools for the past thirty-five years, 
succumbed on May 22 after an illness of sever! 
months. He was seventy-four years old at the 
time of his death. 


BrRoTHER GERARD, O.S.F., principal of St. 
Leonard’s Academy (Brooklyn, N. Y.) for forty 
years, died on May 25. Brother Gerard was 
Vincent Lynne in seeular life. 


Harry MAXWELL VARRELL, dean, Graduate 
School, Simmons College (Boston), died at the 
Dr. Varrel] 
had been a professor of history and government 
since 1920 and had become dean in 1936. 


age of sixty-one years on May 27. 


Rosert R. Morton, who sueceeded Booker 7. 
Washington as president of Tuskegee (Ala.) 
Normal and Industrial Institute, died on May 
31, five years after his retirement. He was 
seventy-two years old at the time of his death. 
Dr. Moton was born in Virginia of slave parents. 
Entering Hampton (Va.) Institute as a student 
in 1885, he remained as a teacher. While at the 
institute he became acquainted with Booker T. 
Washington and later toured the country with 
Upon Dr. Washington’s death in 1915, Dr. 
Despite 


him. 
Moton was selected to fill his place. 
poor health, he kept this position until 1935. 
In 1930 he served as chairman of the U. 8. Com- 
mission on Education in Haiti. His annual com- 
pilations of national lynching statistics were 
widely publicized. 


ANDREW NICHOLAS BONAPARTE-WyYsE, Irisli 
educator and great-grandnephew of Napoleon I, 
died on June 1 at the age of seventy years. Mr. 
Bonaparte-Wyse began his career in 1895 as an 
inspector of national schools for the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland. In 
1922, he was made a member of the Ministry of 
Education in Northern Ireland. From 1927 to 
1939, he served as permanent secretary of the 
ministry. 


FraNK Burr Mars, professor of ancient his- 
tory, University of Texas, died in Dallas on 


June 1 at the age of sixty years. Dr. Marsh 
joined the staff of the university in 1910, became 
an adjutant professor in 1916 and a full pro- 
fessor in 1926. 
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FREDERICK JAMES EUGENE Woopprince, John- 
sonian professor emeritus of philosophy, Colum- 
bia University, died on June 1 after a long ill- 
Dr. Woodbridge was seventy-three years 
old at the time of his death. 
of the graduate faculties, a post he held from 
1912 until 1929, attracted wide attention. He 
began his teaching career at the University of 
Michigan in 1894 and remained there until his 
appointment at Columbia University in 1902. 
He was named Johnsonian professor of philoso- 
phy in 1904. With Wendell T. Bush, professor 
of philosophy, Columbia University, and Ster- 
ling P. Lamprecht, then associate professor of 
philosophy, University of Illinois, he founded the 
American Journal of Philosophy in 1923 and 
became its first editor. He also edited The 
Archives of Philosophy. 


ness. 


His reports as dean 


Hvuco Pau THIEME, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, University of Mich- 
igan, died on June 2 at the age of seventy years. 
He was a member of the French Legion of Honor 
and received the Prix de la Langue Frangaise in 
1929. 


Horace SPENCER FISKE, a member of the 
academic and administrative staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for thirty-six years, died on 
June 2. His age was eighty years. Mr. Fiske 
established the John Billings Fiske prize in 
poetry at the university. 


Witiarp M. HILueGetst, director of admis- 
sions since 1935, University of Maryland, died 
at the age of fifty-one years on June 2. Mr. 
Hillegeist had been associated with the univer- 
sity for thirty years. 


Patrick A. BEECHER, professor of pastoral 
theology and sacred eloquence, Maynooth (Ire- 
land) College, died in Cork at the age of seventy 
years, according to a report in The New York 
Times, June 4. Dr. Beecher had taught at 
Regiopolis College (Kingston, Ont.), St. An- 
gela’s College (New Rochelle, N. Y.) and St. 
Joseph’s Seminary (Yonkers, N. Y.) before go- 
ing to Maynooth College in 1904. 


COMING EVENTS 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE (Meadville, Pa.) is com- 
memorating the one hundred twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding by a celebration which 
began on June 6 and will continue until June 10. 
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One of the events will be the presentation of an 
original play dealing with the life of Timothy 
Alden, founder and first president of the college. 


Five guest speakers will take part in the third 
annual Institute of International Relations at 
the University of Oklahoma (Norman), June 
9-15: Clarence K. Streit, foreign correspondent 
and author of “Union Now”; William C. John- 
stone, professor of political science, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.); 
Rabbi David Lefkowitz, Temple Emanu-E] (Dal 
las, Tex.); Samuel Guy Inman, specialist in 
Latin-American affairs, and John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, founder of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London. 


Unper the leadership of Evelyn Kent Hale, 
director, Bureau of Dramatie Activities, General 
Extension Division, the seventh annual dramatic 
institute will be held at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, June 10-28. 


THE Southern States Work-Conference on 
School Administrative Problems will 
Daytona Beach (Fla.), June 12-14. 
will work together in developing handbooks or 
manuals for use in their Three 
projects will be studied: teacher tenure, school 
transportation and operation of the school plant. 
Henry F. Alves, specialist in state school ad- 
ministration, U. S. Office of Education; Howard 
Dawson, director, rural service, NEA, and John 
Guy Fowlkes, professor of education, University 
of Wisconsin, will serve on the advisory eom- 
mittee. 


meet in 
Delegates 


own states. 


A SPECIAL educational conference will be held 
at Central State College 
(Warrensburg), June 12-14. Elementary-school 
principals and teachers have been invited to meet 
with the faculty and students of the summer 
session to discuss problems in the elementary 
field. Among the speakers will be Maude Me- 
Brook, principal, elementary school, University 
of Iowa, and P. G. Buckles, principal, Woodland 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Missouri Teachers 


A SEMINAR-IN-RESIDENCE, sponsored jointly 
by the Mills College (Calif.) Alumnae Associa- 
tion and the San Franeiseo School of Social 
Studies, will meet on the Mills College campus, 
June 14-22. John Dewey’s book, “Freedom 
and Culture,” and the general topic, “Planning 
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for Youth,” will be the major subjects consid- 
ered. Members of various state and federal 
agencies will serve on the staff. 


THE second Orientation Session of the Drexel 
Institute of Technology (Philadelphia) will be 
held June 19-29. The session is designed to 
supplement the voecational-guidance programs 
of the secondary schools and afford probable 
college students an opportunity to sample col- 
lege education. 


‘Tue American Physical Society will hold its 
annual meeting this year at the University of 
Pittsburgh, June 20-22. Visits to Pittsburgh’s 
foremost industrial plants and research labora- 
tories will be an important part of the program. 
A special summer session on the physies of 
metals is being sponsored by the university 
from June 17—July 27. 


THE fifteenth annual Vassar Institute of Eu- 
thenies will open on June 20 with a two-day in- 
troductory session on “Woman’s Education, 
Present and Future.” The institute will con- 
tinue thereafter until July 31. The major 
themes for discussion will be “Child Develop- 
ment, Family Relationships and Guidance” and 
“Conservation of Family Resources: Budgeting 
the Income, Feeding the Family and Furnish- 
ing the Home.” Among the supplementary sub- 
jects are “Propaganda Analysis and Public 
Opinion,” “Economies for the Consumer” and 
“The World We Live in.” A workshop for the 
study of personality development has also been 
planned. In addition, there is a school for the 
children of the participants, as well as lectures 
by Henry Noble MacCracken, president, Vassar 
College; Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of 
philosophy, New York School of Social Work, 
and Margaret Mead, assistant curator of ethnol- 
ogy, American Museum of Natural History. 


Tue sixth Northwest Summer Conference on 
Higher Education at the University of Washing- 
ton will meet June 22-25. Among those from 
other sections who will be in attendance are: 
Leonard V. Carmichael, president, Tufts Col- 
lege; Earl J. MeGrath, specialist in higher edu- 
vation, American Council on Education; Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Arthur E. Wood, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Michigan. 
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COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Horace Tay.or, associate professor of eco. 
nomics, Columbia University, delivered the 
commencement address at the graduation exer. 
cises of the University of Oklahoma on June 3. 


W. RatpH WaAGENSELLER, comptroller of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia) 
and dean, School of Business Administration, 
received the honorary degree, doctor of com- 
mercial science, at the commencement exercises 
of Susquehanna University (Selinsgrove, Pa.) 
on June 3. Fellow alumni of the university, 
Isaac D. App, superintendent, Dauphin County 
(Pa.) publie schools, and the Reverend Harry 
W. Miller, of Williamsport (Pa.), also received 
honorary degrees. 


SisteR Mary MaApDELEvA, president, St. 
Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Ind.), and Sister 
Mary Eugene, dean, LeClere College (Belle 
ville, Ill.), were granted honorary degrees by 
Mount Mary College (Milwaukee) at the com- 
mencement exercises on June 4. Both sisters are 
poets and essayists. 

Honorary degrees were conferred by St. 
John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.) on the 
Most Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.); Frank P. 
Graves, New York State Commissioner of Edu 
cation; the Very Reverend Monsignor J. Jerome 
Reddy, Diocesan Supervisor of Catholic Chari- 
ties, and Seeundo Marchisio, a member of the 
university staff for the past twenty-eight years. 
The commencement exercises of the College ot 
Arts and Sciences were held on June 4. Pro- 
fessor Marchisio was made a doctor of humane 
letters while the others received the degree, 
doctor of laws. 

Rosen J. MAASKE was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Eastern Oregon College of Education 
(La Grande) on June 4 at the annual gradua- 
tion ceremonies of the college. Dr. Maaske was 
formerly professor of school administration at 
the University of North Carolina and editor ot 
the High School Journal. 


Witt1am Lyon PuHewps, professor emeritus 
of English, Yale University, received the de- 
gree, doctor of civil law, at the commencement 
exercises of Jefferson Medical College (Phila- 
delphia) on June 7. He also delivered the com- 
meneement address. 
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Four Kentuckians were awarded honorary 
degrees at the seventy-third annual commence- 
ment of the University of Kentucky on June 7. 
The recipients were: Frank L. MeVey, presi- 
dent of the university; his wife, Frances Jewell 
MeVey; Governor Keen Johnson, and Supreme 
Court Justice Stanley Reed. 


Artuur E. Morean, former president of An- 
tioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio) and for- 
mer chairman of the TVA, will deliver the com- 
mencement address to the students of Spring- 
field (Mass.) College, June 9. 


HerMAN GERLACH JAMES, president, Ohio 
University (Athens), will return to his alma 
mater, the University of Illinois, on June 10 to 
speak at the graduation exercises. Dr. James is 
a son of the late Edmund Janes James, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, 1904-1920. 


J. Epgar Hoover, director, FBI, since 1924, 
will deliver the commencement address for the 
1940 graduating class of the University of 
Arkansas on June 10. 


Ratpx W. SockMAN, pastor, Christ’s Church 
(New York City), will deliver the commencement 


address at Cornell College (Mount Vernon,. 


Iowa) on June 10. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, will speak at the com- 
meneement exercises of Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.) on June 11. 


JosePH J. REILLY, librarian and professor of 
English, Hunter College (New York City) will 
receive the honorary degree, doctor of literature, 
from the College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, 
Mass.) on June 12. Dr. Reilly is considered 
the foremost American authority on Cardinal 
Newman. 


Jacos G. Meyer will be installed as president 
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of Milton (Wis.) College at the commencement 
exercises on June 12. Dr. Meyer’s appointment 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society for Jan- 


uary 13. 


OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 

NuMERovs pleas have come to SCHOOL AND 
Society for books to be used by the universities 
of China, especially for books in technical and 
scientific fields. The Far Eastern Student Ser- 
vice Fund has suggested that student groups in 
American colleges and universities organize cam- 
paigns for books. Lists of books that are most 
needed may be obtained from the Institute of 
Pacifie Relations, 129 East Fifty-second Street, 
New York City. The books should be in good 
condition and “up to date.” 
to send small packages directly to the National 
Student Relief Committee, 131 Museum Road, 
Shanghai, China. Those who prefer not to pay 
the mailing charges may send packages to the 
New York Public Library, marked “Books for 
China.” The American council of the institute 
suggests that bookplates from the university or 
college be mounted inside the covers. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is also collecting 
books. These will go to Dr. J. Lossing Buck, 
Chinese-American Cultural Institute, Chung- 
king, China. The Chinese Service Bureau is for- 
warding books to Yenching University, Peiping. 
Bliss Wiant, professor of music, Yenching Uni- 
versity, has asked for piano and vocal music 


Donors are asked 


written by the masters. 


THE probationary status imposed last year on 
continued participation of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in the NYA student-work program has 
been lifted following an official report by the 
Southern Association of Universities and Secon- 
dary Schools. The student-work programs were 
continued during the probationary period so that 
needy students would not suffer. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


IN DEFENSE OF PROGRESSIVISM: A 
REPLY TO MR. REEDER 
May I dissent mildly from one or two of the 
assumed conclusions in Mr. Paul Reeder’s inter- 
esting comments on “What Is Wrong in Ameri- 
can Edueation To-day ?” in ScHoou ANp Society, 
January 20, 1940. First, is the rather uncritical 





assumption that our modern Progressive educa- 
tion “stems from the romanticism of Rousseau” 
by way of his “hoary psychological fallacy” of 
the natural goodness of man. It is extremely 
difficult for the ablest and subtlest of students to 
get at the historical roots of widely ramified 
ideas. In this case, it is doubly difficult, for 
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Rousseau has come to be a symbol and is taken 
for granted by practically all the “educators.” It 
is possible that Mr. Reeder is right in his charm- 
ing attribution of our troubles to this “alien” 
source. To one who grew up in rural New 
Kngland something over half a century ago, the 
case is not so simple as it seems to Mr. Reeder. 

It is fairly well recognized that the active 
father of Progressive education in this country 
was Francis W. Parker—whoever may have been 
its remote progenitor. Colonel Parker was born 
in rural New Hampshire in 1837 and there grew 
to manhood in the stirring pre-Civil War period. 
It was in those years that the moral revolt against 
the incredible savagery of the dominant Calvin- 
istic theology was stirring the minds and hearts 
This 
took organized form in the Universalist seet with 
It was 


of a lot of middle-class New Englanders. 


its insistence upon the goodness of God. 
morally incredible to those sturdy and socially 
benevolent men and women that God should 
create for the pleasure of seeing his creatures 
writhe for all eternity in “fire and brimstone”; 
and it was especially revolting to them that new- 
born infants should suffer for no fault of their 
own. It should be remembered that these dogmas 
of natural depravity and infant damnation were 
passionately affirmed and defended by the domi- 
nant religio-social caste of New England. How 
much or how little the romanticism of Rousseau 
may have filtered into the minds of those who 
revolted against this hoary Calvinistic romanti- 
cism no one ean say with the precision that 
“edueational research” demands. It is certain, 
however, that few if any of those middle-class 
dissenters, who constituted the membership of 
the Universalist Church of that day, ever heard 
of Rousseau. This applied to the clergy as well 
as to the laity. If they knew the name, it was 
as a “fellow traveller” with Voltaire, the arch 
atheist who was utterly abhorrent to their “bour- 
minds. I reeall very clearly a generation 
later hearing such bracketing of Voltaire and 
Rousseau by Universalist clergymen. 
Nothing would shocked these revolters 
against Calvinistic cruelty more than to have 
been told that they stemmed from Rousseau. In 
their rationalizations they rested their case upon 
the assumption of the goodness of God. Their 
authorities were the early fathers of the Chris- 
tian Chureh and the Scriptures—subjected to 


reois” 
geols 


earnest 
have 











shrewd, though at times somewhat forced, exe. 
gesis. The substance of all this is that the Uni. 
versalist movement was indigenous. It was a 
spontaneous expression of healthy-minded, hard- 
working, neighborly, middle-class rural and 
small-town folk, who helped each other in barn- 
raisings, in sickness, in distress. Its ideology 
was the rationalization of this emotional-socia] 
substance. This way of living and feeling pro- 
duced, and was not produced by, the ideology, 
By the time of Parker’s childhood, the movement, 
though still feared and hated by the “orthodox,” 
had spread beyond the limits of the sect bearing 
the Universalist name. It was an active force 
in the common mind. In many New England 
communities it was a dynamic influence in the 
social atmosphere. It was sympathetie, at that 
time, with such humanitarian causes as abolition 
of slavery, the rights of women, child labor, 
prison reform and publie education. 

In these same years—the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and the middle quarter especially 
—another powerful influence was Unitarianism. 
It is unnecessary to say more about American 
Unitarianism than that it does not stem from 
Rousseau. It was not a moral revolt against 
Calvinistie savagery. In so far as it was a re- 
volt, it was an intellectual revolt. In fact, how- 
ever, it was a development, in the New England 
environment, of the Arian tradition in Christian 
theology. It ean not even be said that it was 
excessively indebted to English Unitarianism, for 
the latter was probably as much influenced by 
Channing and Parker as American Unitarianism 
was influenced by Martineau and Priestley. The 
essential point is that Unitarianism bore within 
itself the seeds of liberalism, exemplfied in Chan- 
ning, Emerson, Theodore Parker and numerous 
others and eventuating in the humanistic colora- 
tion of present-day Unitarianism. It is beside 
the point to call attention to the social and politi- 
‘al rigidity of the Unitarian caste that dominated 
Boston in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and sought to suppress Theodore Parker. 
It is sufficient to say that he was not suppressed 
but, on the contrary, was supported by a body 
of laymen within the Unitarian fellowship, 
strengthened assuredly by accretions from lovers 
of liberty outside that fellowship. 

Faith in intelligence, toleration, philanthropic 
outlook and practical good works was character- 
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istic of the Unitarian laity in this period. The 
mother of Theodore Parker, who was the fecund 
ouree of dynamic liberalism, was no exception. 
She was the wife of a “small farmer and skillful 
mechanic.” She was deeply concerned with the 
religious edueation of her eleven children, ‘ 
ug but little, however, for doctrines and making 
religion to consist of love and good works.” 
How much Francis Parker was influenced 
directly either by Universalist or by Unitarian 
doctrine is uncertain and not very important. It 
is certain that in the part of New Hampshire 
where he was born and reared, the social atmos- 
phere was heavily charged with these influences. 
It is further certain that in his early manhood 
he was a good deal influenced by Emerson and 
probably also—perhaps indirectly through Emer- 
son—by Bronson Aleott. And it is worth noting 
that Aleott, while yet a very young man and 
before he could possibly have been infected with 
Rousseau’s romanticism, as a Yankee peddler, 
was spontaneously thinking in terms of universal 


‘ear- 


goodness. 

Now what about Parker himself? It is not 
extravagant to say that Parker’s thinking 
stemmed from his own nature and experience. 
(This is not to discount what he gathered from 
external sources in adult life.) His was a strong 
and passionate nature, but the passion was dis- 
tinetly altruistic. In his first school he naively 
assumed the “goodness” of pupils, who varied 
in age from six. to twenty or older and who on 
oceasion had demonstrated their goodness by 
throwing the teacher out of the window. He had 
n0 illusions about the goodness of children. 
When he talked about the native goodness and 
innocence of childhood, he was thinking not of 
the actual but of the potential. He had been 
amazed at the intimations of wisdom and beauty 
in children, just as Jesus had been amazed. Love 
and reverence for childhood gripped him and 
drove him through a lifetime of endeavor to 
make real the potential. 

For forty years Parker, out on the firing line, 
consistently carried on with this philosophy, 
faith, hunch or what have you. And the Progres- 
‘ive movement in America stems from him if 
trom any single person. Stanley Hall, John 
Dewey and the army of others, great and small, 
who have contributed to the humanization of our 
educational system, knew that Parker’s voice was 


the “Master’s voice,” and they knew also that 
Parker was an indigenous product. 

In view of Parker’s environment and the 
literature he had access to as « child and youth, 
it is likely that the origin of his romantic faith 
in the natural goodness of children “stemmed” 
from a much older and more widely known source 
(at least in New England) than Rousseau. “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And it may even be that his conviction that there 
were “no bad children, only bad parents and 
bad formative conditions” may have stemmed 
from that same source: “Except ye be converted 
and beeome as little children ye can not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. . . . But whoso- 
ever shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me; it were better that a mill stone 
were hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

It is a bit unfortunate that so many of our 
young educational thinkers seem to be so un- 
familiar with the sources of the determining ideas 
of men like Parker. 

To confuse this massive influence with a “for- 
eign importation of Gallic wishful thinking” is 
to exhibit a play-boy attitude that is amusing, if 
not strietly in accord with the rigorous standards 
of educational research. Possibly the “lunatic 


’ which has run wild with self-expression 


fringe’ 
may have fed upon the “foreign importation.” 
One other point in Mr. Reeder’s paper seems 
to need a bit of clarification. It is only a ques- 
tion—but it is a leading question: “Is there some 
sausal nexus that connects two of our character- 
isties of materialism and selfishness with an edu- 
sational system which places too much emphasis 
upon self-development and not enough upon 
social cooperation?” There is one conclusive 
answer to that question. The educational system 
that places preponderating emphasis upon “self- 
development” is the old education, not the new 
education. The schooling that I experienced in a 
rural school more than a half century ago was 
redolent of something not quite so worthy as 
self-development—it was self-aggrandizement. 
That was no exceptional case. And twenty-five 
years later the attitude of the teachers in most 
of our high schools was accurately expressed by 
an excellent lady teacher who adjured her charges 
to study their Latin sedulously, as otherwise they 
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would probably “be nothing but carpenters and 
street-car motormen.” Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of modern education, with its em- 
phasis upon self-development through self- 
expression, it is certain that this has been coupled 
with the faith that self-development involves 
development of the socius in every individual. 
And it is well to remember that the licentious 
individualism of which Mr. Reeder complains 
laid its heavy hand upon American life long 
before modern education was anything more 
potent than a chick picking at the inside of its 


shell. 
W. S. SMALL 
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